Better Promote Him
the more because he was not only fired by ambition but
was, too, most enthusiastically and energetically en-
grossed in his job.
So he had put the besieging army in a high state of
efficiency; that is, as far as the artillery went. His guns
had been quadrupled in number, were all in working
order, well manned, and disposed on every commanding
height. He had even gone so far as to make a few perti-
nent suggestions about the infantry, though he would
brook none from the infantry about the way he handled
his guns. . . . But there were some of those fool foot-
officers now; he could see their rooster-plumes dangling
above a neighboring redoubt.
"Citoyen chef de bataillon," said the boldest when they
confronted him, pointing east of the town, "we think it
advisable that you shell that fort."
"You mind your own business and let me tend to mine,"
he retorted brusquely. "It is the artillery that takes fort-
resses. The infantry but supports."
And he turned his back on them; and somehow that
back, frail though it was, had a most impregnable look.
The rooster-plumes vanished in the woods.
But the morning was full of interruptions. And here
was old Carteaux, the commander-in-chief. Painter be-
fore the Revolution, Napoleon called him "the Dauber,"
though not yet quite to his face. Leagues of gold lace
on his chest, he lumbered up.
"Citizen major," he thundered, or tried to thunder,
"post one of the batteries on yonder hill."
"For what reason, general? As a decoration?"
"You are insubordinate!" spluttered old Carteaux.
"That hill commands all the enemy forts."
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